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(A Social Study of 500 Former Cotton Tenants end Croppers) 


Harold Hoffaonney 
INTRODUCTION 


The general purpose of thig study is twofeld: (1) to give in 
formation relative to tenants and croppers who heve rocently becouwe . 
separated from cotton farms and plantations ; (2) to present 2 picture 
of those of this group who ere now attempting to adjust their situation 
by farming for thanselves on small farms in the cutover, new land areas 


ef 
of the upper Hississippi Delta. 
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=f The earlier parts of this stucy, including the collection and 
tabulation of schedule data, were financed by the Division of Social 
erat. Works Progress Administration, during the peried that the 
author wes Louisiana State Supervisor of Bural Regearsh for this organize 
: tion. The study was carried to completion by the Louisiana State Univ 
ersilty Kxperiment Station. 

| S. Earl Grigsby, Assistant State Supervisor of Rural Research of 
the Division of Research, Works Progress Administration, supervised the 
field work in the coliection of the originel data, supervised the machine 
tabulation, and made valuable suggestions throughout the conduct of the 
study based on his intimate knowledge of sccial conditions in this area. 

julien R. Tatum, Research Assigtant at the Louisians State 

University Uxperiment Station, helped to collect and enalyze the data 
St te prepare the fival mermscript. 
2/ Problems of comnmity organization and cocpcoration among these 


settlers is to be the subject of a later report, 


“ais 


The number of these disconnected ferm families moving into the 
upper Delta area of louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas is steadily 
increasing. Up to the present this movenent has had little or no 
guidance althouyh direction is baljly needed if the worst features of 
haphasare and uncontrolled setilesrent — to be avoided. it is hoped 
that the information herewith presented mey be of value in the forme 
lation of constructive policies for the area. 
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nats pare was the intention at the outset of the study to secure in- 
roe ation, on a ‘sunple basis, of all tenants and laborers who hed 
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& L. cone separated from cotton farms and plantations, for whatever 
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ao | aa 480N, Site the period 1930-1938. The areas to be given especial 


a 
al 


es a Ai ns sideration were the Delta, Red River and hill areas of north 


if ‘Louisiana, The general purpose was to find out who left these farms, 

ae oe 1 they eihieentantly: made s living and something of their present 

as _— aocial condition. In proceeding with the study, however, it proved 

- pe practically ieececible to sample in relative aes the families who 

ae mere unenployed, working on governmental relief, those who had gotten 

3 "industrial or other types of jobs, and those who had gone to other 

Bs "sections of the country. On the other hand, the greatest single con- 

i Team of these families appeared to be on the upper Mississippi 

3 ll River Delta where settlement had taken place on small tracts of cutover 

. t3 es patter investigation it Gorekred that these families were at 

| ae east partially representative of all those tenant and laborer families 
., who  becane separated from farms during this period. Accordingly, 500 

: of £ £ these settler families were interviewed during the period January 

- rou dune, 1939. The interviews were carried on with the use af 

= ere dh so a were distributed over the 7 parishes in which most af : 

the te th enent had taken place (table 1). This sample of 500 families 

mi to ‘represent in part a cross section of the so-callai 
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Depression Settlement 


Settlement of the cutover lands in the Mississippi River Delta 
is being brought about by two coiplementary forces: Factors that 
have compelled people to discontinue their former agricultural rele= 
tionships and factors that have caused them to settle in this parti- 
cular area. 

Increased efficiency in ayicuitural production, partisl loss 
of world markets, soil erosion, ‘isappearance of the old agricultural 
frontier, urban unemployment and problema of land tenure underlie 
mich of the present agricultural displacement. In general these 
factors tend to release labor from agriculture] employment without 
furnishing other adexmate outlet3, thus causing an oversupply of 
agricultural labor and widespreal impoverishment. The inmediate 
ceuses af this impoverishment may be ascribed to problems of farm 
labor, share cropping, sub-marginal or drought stricken land, too 
smali farms, inadequate employment of young people, technological 
unexployment or what not, but the families caught in these neshss 
are definitely disadvantaged and may be expected in sone way to try 
to improve their situations. Ore possible avenue which has appeared 
to the psople living in the vicinity of the upper Mississippi Delta 
is that of settlement on the neerby cutover poorly drained janis, 
This, to be sure, is a questioneble venture, but it provides a place 
to go where they at least can wrk in the atiempt to make a living 
for themeclves ard their fanilics (figure * 
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New Ground Sattlenert 


The settlesent of cutover lands in the north Louisiana Delta 
area has occurred at such a rate in recent years as to constitute a 
definite novenent. New ground is the accepted term among the farmers 
of the area which applies to the dard which has not been farmed be. 
fore or which has been out of cultivation long emough to have grom 
up in tinber. Sottlenent, although general throughout the Delta 
parishes is considerably more comentrated in certain parishes than 
others (tables 2 and 13). 

Due partially to advertising by the lumber compmics and 
partially to the incressed number of families seeking new homes, the 
movement has received ita greatest Impetus gince 1935. It is impas- 
Gible to know accurately the number of families that have settled in 
the area but the number is increasing constantly. The following esti- 
mate is given for the parishes in northeast Louisiana after consulting 
various people and sources: [asi Carroll, 6003; West Carroll, 10003 
Richland, 1000; Madison, 300; Tensas, 250; making a total of 3150, 
Although no measure is as yet available which would indicate the num- 
ber of families which may be absorbed, it is agreed by those lamiiiar 
with the situation that the presqnt settlement is but a beginning of 
the future development. 

Generally, the new ground asttlers have occupisd the more in- 
accessible lands, and those which for reasons of location, drainage, 
cover, or other characteristics, either of the lami itself or of its 
ownership, have been left undeveloped, Usually these settlenent areas 
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are separated from the main highways by the established plantations, 
the mst favorably located being along the bayous and the local. parish 
roads. The land for which these people have contracted is, almost 
without exception, coverai with stumps, second growth tinber and thick 
growths of under-brush, and presents drainage as well as clearance 
problems. 

The Role of the lumber Company 


The land upon which the new ground settlenent is being made is 
almost without exception, land belonging to a number of lumber com- 
parities which have bem operating during recent years in the areas. 
Cming extensive ae from which commercial timber has been 
largely stripped, these firms have been faced with the problem of 
finding the profitable way to use these lands. Although for years 
occasional landless farmers in the South have purchased low-priced, 
cutover lands, or squatted on them without benefit of purchase, it 
is only recently that the settlement of these lands has become more 
extensive. Realizing the value of these lands for farming purposes 
and at the same tine realizing the economic condition of prospective 
purchasers, the lurber companies have opened their holdings for 
settlement avi advertised for buyers. Some indication of the success 
of these companies in their land office business may be gathered from 
the report of one such concern operating in West Carroll perish which 
shows the sale of 430 new pond farms during the period 1934 to 1932. 
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Fundamental in this situation is the land itself which is for 
the most part fertile Delta land ad which is not now being utilized, 
Since it is taxed and not bringing in an ‘income, the lumber companies 
were willing to contract with farmers for small sections of this land 
on terms that were attractive enough to draw settlers from a compsara= 
tively wide area, From the standpoint of the lumber company these 
terms were reasonable enough fo attract settlers, yet such as to pro- 
tect their investment value and to relieve them of the burden of taxa- 
tion. Contracts were devised which would meet these necessary speci- 
fications. Since the land was now valuable only as farm lands, clauses 
were inserted requiring the yearly clearing of a specified acreage. 
The work of clearing is usually substituted for the first avian or 
the land, thus relieving the settler from this burden. On the other 
hend it obviously increases the value of the lard, 

Besides selling the incoming farmers the land, the lumber companies 
alse furnished them lumber with which to build their homes. The same 
general terms were given on the purchasing of lumber as on land. These 
terms included interest charges as well as a definite length of time 
in which to complete payment, 

in some caseg, the lumber company has served as a credit agency 
as well as a land company. The company either furnished families from 
the company store or worked in cooperation with some firm acting as 
furnishing merchant. In one instance at least, the lumber company 
agent decided upon the amount of monthly furnish to be granted by a 
merchant, the two firms agreeing upon which should receive firat pay- 
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ment when the cotton wes sold at the erd of the year. Some of the 
lumber companies hired the men during the fall and winter months, 

So they had a charce to earn a supplementary income, and at the same 
time the company had a constant supply of labor, 

The attituwies ard activities of the lurber conpanies in their 
relations to the settlers vary greatly. Some of them have show con= 
siderable interest in the successful organization of settlenent com= 
munities and offer to furnish plots of grourrd and half the lumber for 
building schools and churches. One of the companies interested itself 
in the construction and grading of roads in the setilenents, going so 
far as to furnish part of the labor and materials in this improvement 
PRO gran. 

whether or not the motives for these developments are altruistic, 
it is evident that the settlers Imve benefited greatly from such policies, 
ang that at least sone of the firms are germinely interested in the wale 
fare of their climts. At the same time, such developments are good 
business policies for the lumber companies should they resell the lard 
at a later date. 
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MOBILITY OF NEY GROUND FAMILIES 
Location of last Farm 


It is difficult to trace accurately the pattern of migration 
of the new ground families, yet sone indications as to their movements 
can be given. Generally speaking, these families had last lived either 
within the arca where settlement is now occurring, or adjacent to it 
{table 3). This situation is rather to be expected since the lani 
is more accessible to them ani because they have had a better chance 
of being informed of the opportunities which exist, Negroes particu- 
larly, come from nearby, less than one out of ten having come from 
without the area of settlement. 

An interesting situation is observed in studying the location 
vf the last plantation of the faniiies miprating from lLississippi. In 
the light of the fact that the Mississivpil River presents a tangible 
barrier, it may be observed that the comties from which the farnilies 
migrated are grouped about the points of entrance into Louisiana. Tire 
main gateways are the ferry just below Greenville in Washington County, 
the bridge at Vicksburg in Warren County, and the ferry at Natchez 
in Adams Comt:. Somewhat similarly, the counties in Arkansas from 
which migrants came are located adjacent or near to the Louisians 
parishes of settlement. Considering proximity ani also the affinity 
of Delta people for Delta land, it is not surprising that 75 per cent 
of the setilers have come from the Delta country. Migrants from the 
_ lower Red River Valley find less of an actual change in type of farm 
ing than do the migrants from the bordering hills. 
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A further indication as to the mobility of the settlers is found 
in the location of the place of birth of the fantily head (table 4). 
The majority were born in Louisiana, and nearly half of the total. ware 
born in Delta country. ‘The “ites migrated greater distances than the 
Negroes; over three-fourths of the Negroes were born in Delta parishes. 

Most of those born outside of Louisiana, were born either in llis- 
Sissippi or in Arkansas. A very few came from other states, 

These observations hold in general for both whites and Negroes. 
Fewer of the Negroes, however, were born outside of the State, indicat- 
ing again that the migrations of the Negroes were shorter than those of 
the whites. 

Although the migration of the parents of new ground settlers 
from their birthplaces to the areas where the settlers were bor 
has little effect upon the pattern of migration of their children 
as such, it probably has some influence. in the first place, parent- 
migrational tendencies point toward the existence of behavior atten 
which, if not actually influencing migration in subsequent generations, 
at least would not usually make for "sets" in the minds of the off- 


spring which would act as a deterrent factor in their migration, 


In the second place, the migrational tendencies of the parent 
generation suggzesta the possibility of an economic group which, in 
order to hunt for chances to improve its welfare moved from place 
to place, The parent group consisted largely of croppers, share 
renters ard cash renters whose financial situations in the South 


are not usually very secure and who move about considerably, 
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As should be expected, a definita contrast is found in comparing 
the birthplace of the new ground settlers and that of their parents 
{table 5). Several observations are worthwhile: (1) Markedly fewer 
parents were born inside of the settlenent area itself. (2) ore of 
the parents came from hill regions. (3) A mmch larger number of 
parents came from Mississippi, and from other states to the east and 
north. (4) The parents migrated longer distances than did their sons. 
(5) The actual change in type of farming area was greater in the case 
ef the parents, the sona coming almost entirely from Delta and hill 
cotton country. 


Number of Years Spent on Last Plantation 

An indication of the extent to which the new ground farmers are 
in the habit of migration may be made on the basis of the nurber of 
years spent on the last plantation of residence (table 6), Most of 
them stayed on this plantation for four years or less. Negroes 
stayed over on the average than whites, although the extremes af 
length of residence were preatest among the Negroes, 

From the standpoint of tenure status the former croppers stayed 
on the previous plantation for a relatively shorter period than the 
higher terwre groups. This is further confirmed by the number of 
years which these settlers usually remained on any one plantation, 
the most conmon pericd being two years (table 7). Most of the set- 
tlers had never lived longer than from three to five yeara on a given 
plantation, with the Negroes renaining a little longer than the whites 
(table 8). The maximm time cropper settlers had spent on any one 
plantation was less than that for the higher temiure groups. 
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Date of Separation from Last Plantation 


Although the tine at which family heads were separated from 
the iast plantation on which they worked indicates little of the 
actual pattern of mobility, it does present some infornation as to 
the Length of time during which the new prounc area has been unier- 
pOing settlanent, since a majority of the families moved directly 
into the area. 

It would appear that some settlement occurred prior to 1930, 
though the settlenent since that time has been intensified, Of the 
429 persons fron whom this information was secured, an increasingly 
large number of settlers left their former locations tovard the 
latter part of the thirties, 19 leaving in 1934 and 126 in 1937~38. 
There appear to be no significant racial differences regarding this 
particular phase of the study (table 9). 


Tenure Status on Last Plantation 


Of the 500 settlers interviewed nearly tw-thirds were formerly 
croppers, and the rewairder share and cash tenants, the cash tenants 


comprising orly a very small number. In keeping with the tenure 
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3/ It is entirely possible that a number of these croppers worked 
during a part of the time as wage laborers, 

4/ The terms as used here follow the traditional meanings as 
urderstood by the settlers themselves, The questions were simply put 
to the individuals and answered by them without previous definition or 
discussion. The tenure categories used are: Croppers, share tenants, 


and cash renters. 
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status as between Negroes and whites a greater proportion of the 
Negro settlers had been croppers and fewer had been cash tenants. 
Approximately oneshalf of the fathers of the settlers had been crop- 
pers and one-third had been omers, Fathers of the white settlers 
had a higher tenuve status than those of the Negro settlers. Only a 
third of the white fathers had been croppers, and nearly a half had 
been ewmers. On the other hand nine out of ten of the fathers of 
the Nepro settlers had been croppers (table 11). Comparison of 
father's and son's tenure statis shows that four out of ten of the 
white cropper setilerts fathers were croppers and nine out of ten 
of the Negroes (table 12). 

Among others, two explanations suggest themselves as being im 
portant factors in comparing the tenure status of the settlers and 
that of their fathers. in the first place, cropper and share tenant 
fathers have little or no surplus Sunde with which to stake their 
sons in their first farming venture. Consequently, these young men 
must enter farming in a capacity which demands little or no equipment 
or work stock--in other words, they begin farming as croppers or wage 
hands. A second factor is associated with supervision, Farm manage- 
ment is a learned process, Ommers' sons are able to manage a farm, 
not necessarily because of intellectual endowment, but because they 
have had the opportmmity to learn necessary techniques, A tenant or 


cropper is able to teach his son only such farming procedures as he 


5/ Naturally, this also applies to mmy small farm overs as 


well as croppers and share tenants » 
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has been taught or has had the chance to learn, Ordinarily the 
techniques of farm managenent are not part of the procedures taught 
such farm workers. Consequently, the cropper's son, for exemple, 

is at a distinct disadvantage and stands a good chance not to advance 
further in tenure status than his father, Lack of knowledge and 
practice of managerial functions is one of the factors which operates 
to the disadvantage of many of the new ground settlers aml makes 
their present situation even more precarious than it might otherwise 
be. 
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THE. NEW GROUND FARM FAMILY 


Race and Nativity 


The atteupt to interview the races in proportionate munbers 
resulted in 400 white and 100 Negro interviews, which probably rep- 
resents approximately the proportion of ths two races among the 
settlers, There are Negro families and occasional Negro commnities 
scattered through the various parishes, but the larger Negro settle- 
ment appears to have been in East Garroli Farish. The racial differ=- 
ential seems to be the result of the attempt of the lumber companies 
to sell the lend to white families when possible, The preponderance 
of whites may also result from the usual. preference by Delta planters 
for Negro rather taan white tenants and laborers. In the cage of last 
Carvoll, Parish, however, much of the land is of such quality as to 
require a great deal of the very hard physical iabor to cultivate it. 
It has been suggested that Negroes make better customers umer such 
conditions. 

There appears to be little difference in nativity between the 
recently settled whites ard the established witite families. Both 
groups are largely native white of native born parentage and preponder~ 
ately of English, Irish, and Scotch descent. 


Age ard Sex Composition 
in discussing the age and sex composition of the population of 
the new ground area, the background of comparison is that of the total 
population of the parishes bordering on the Mississippi Siver. 
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The youthfulness of the population is particularly striking, 

53 per cent of the males and 48 per cent of the females being under 
20 years of age, This large proportion of young people may be ex- 

plained somewhat by the extreme rurality of the population, and by 

the relatively small proportion of persons over 55 yoars of age in 

the group. Similar age groups in the population of the Delta pare 

ishes contain 41 per cent and 42 per cmt of the population respec- 
tively. The Delta population, however, includes village groups as 

well. as the Delta planter group and so might be expected to contain 
a smaller proportion of young people, 

Another significant aspect of the new ground population is the 
smaliness of the male group 20-25 years of age. The explanation of 
this is found largely in the age composition of the population. Since 
there are relatively few poople in the upper age groups, few children 
over 20 years of age wuld be expected. Then, too, by the time young 
. fen have reached the age of twenty and twenty-one they have presumably 
left their fanilies and have gone out on their omm. At any rate, only 
a relatively few of them either have remained with their families or 
have taken up new ground land for themselves. 

Almost twice as meny females as males of age 20.25 are found in 
the area, Presumably many of these are the wives of men 25 years old 
ard older. 

Whe bulk of the heads of the new ground families are in the 
age groups from 35 to 54, These make up almost one-fourth of the male 
population, which is slightly in excess of the male population of these 
age groups in the Delta poy lation. 
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No person was reported, either male or female, over 75 yeara 
of age. The conditions in the area, especially the extreme severity 
of the work needed to bring the land into cultivation, may account for 
this. In addition, aged parents of the settlers may be less likely 
to live with their children under these circumstances of hardship. 

There sre some racial differences in the population of the area 
to which attmtion should be called. There are relatively fewer Negro 
children than white betwecn the aces of five and twenty. The differcnce 
is greater in the group 15-19 than in the other ages and could possibly 
be accounted for by Negroes leaving home at an earlier age than the 
whites. This is particularly true of the Negro girls since they are 
able to find work in danestic service at an early age. There are re= 
lativaly more Negro women than white between <0 and 34 years af age, 
probably resuiting from a greater proportion of younger married women. 

Several factors are affected by the distribution of the population 
in the new ground area. One of the most evident is the need for educa~ 
tional facilities made necessary by the influx of families with large 
numbers of children into hitherto urndeveloped sections of parishes. 

New schools will have to built in the new conmrmmities or transporta= 
tional facilities made available to old ones. In many of the commmities 
roads will have to be built in order to get school buses in and out. 

Another factor which is affected is the labor on the farm. The 
large mmber of children nay provide a considerable economic asset to 
their parents, The youth of the entire group (57 per cent of the males 
are between the ages of 15 and 54) is also of great importance in the 
light of the severity of conditions with which the settlers are faced, 
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Maritel, Condition and Fertility Ratio 


Almost all of the heads of the new ground fanilies are married. 
Of the 500 families studied, only 22 family heads, 17 white and 5 
Negro, were not married at the time of the interview. Of the total, 
16 men were without wives (14 white, 2 Negro) and 6 women were with- 
out husbands (3 white, 3 Negro) Whether these unmarried persons were 
Single, widowed, or diverced is not known. 

With the large proportion of the women of the new ground area 
married, a reiatively high fertility ratio might be expected. A con. 
parison of the fertility ratios with the Delta population as a whole, 
however, reveals but little difference (table 14). On the other hard 
it is significant that the fartility ratio of the races is more nearly 
equal among the settler families than anong the Delta femilies. . In the 
Delta as a whole the white ratio is 717 as compared with 446 for the 
Negroes. In the new grourd eres the Negro ratio is substantially above 
that of the rhites, 

Size of Household 

Since most of the wrk of the new ground farm is done by hand, 
the size of the family becomes a matter of considerable importance. It 
would appear that most of the children are too young to be of any con- 
siderable help in the heavy work of clearing the new land. As a matter 
of fact, this is work that could best be done by heavy machinery, bat 
such will probably remain unavailable to the gettilers until they can 
form cooperative associations for this purpose. 
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Roughly one out of six of these families have but two menbers, 
this situation cecurring twice as often among the colored as among 
the white. In general the colored families were smaller than the 
white, the most frequent size being 4 for the colored ard 5 for the 
white. Essentially all of the families of eight or more were whita. 

Hore than a third of tha households have three members or less. 
Under conditions of hand labor three people would not contribute the 
ininimun of vorkers necessary on an individual farm, especially in view 
of the trenendous amount of work needed on a new ground farm. This 
Situation probably represents a labor shortage on these particular farms, 
especially if the third member of the family is a child umer twelve— 

a not unusual, situation considering the age distribution of the area. 

In general, it may be assumed that the renainder of the families 
have a more or less adequate supply of family lator. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the larger families, especially those com- 
posed of over six members, are in an unfavorable position in that the 
Size and condition of the farm unit is guch that it makes it very 
difficult to support a family of such large size. 

Education 

Great stress has been placed upon education as a method of allev- 
dating social and economic evils.’ Among the problens facing agriculture, 
the intelligent use of land, the diversification of crops, the more ine 
tensive use of home-grown products, especially livestock, and the im 
provement of stamlards of diet, housing and health, are falt to be 
capable of alleviation through education. It is in the light of such 
possibilities that the educational attainments of the members of new 


groum families are considere?d. Tha emphasis, hewever, needs to be 
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on the children, since the time for formal aiucation of the family 
heads is past. 

Although the ner ground settlers constitute a group within then- 
selves, they are also a part of the population of the parishes wherein 
they reside amd are necessarily subject to the disabilities of the 
educational systems of the region and the state. Unfortunately, the 
South as a whole shows up in a poor light when compared with other 
sections of the country. It has been pointed out that the actreme 
rurality of the region, the disproportionate numbers of children of 
school age, the segregation of racial elements in the population, ami 
the existence of an apriculturel system which interferes with the 
school attendance, are factors which are important in the wrking of 
the systen as it now wine To these must be added such items as 
& low average daily attendance of pupils, the shortness of the school 
term in rurel areas, the low rate of salary payment for teachers and 
the corresponding low standards of teacher-training, and the small 
amount of financial support expended. for educational. purposes. These 
factors, barely listed here, sll result in an actual as well as a 


6/ T. J. Woofter, Jr. and others, "Landlord and Tenant on the 
Cotton Plantation," Chapter IX, Education, by Harold Hoffsommer, Works 
Progress Administration, Division of Social Research, Research Mono 
graph V, Washington, 1936. 
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relatively low standard of educational strition 

One out of six of the settler fanily heads had never attended 
school of which by far the larger relative proportion were Negro. 
In fact, nearly 6 out of ten of the Negro heads had had no sehooling 
{table 17). The actual. crade-attainment of the settlers shows that 
more than four out of ten of all the settlers, men and women, are 
essentially illiterate, This includes more than 3 out of 10 of 
the whites ard 9 out of 10 of the Negroes. The women for all classes 
are slightly better educated than the men. Obviously any program 
Waich contemplates work with these people must take these educational 


factors into consideration. 


7/ The above suggestions apply to the South as a whole. As many 
of the settlers migrated from different sections of the state and 
area, they, aS well as many of their children, received their educa- 
tion in ather sections. A detailed analysis of the type of educational 
training they received would therefore enteli, a much wider examination 
than is within the province of the present study. 

8/ Included in this category are those who have either never ate~ 
terded school or who have not passed beyond the third grade. 
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THE NEY GROUND SETTLER'S HOME 
The lFarmetead 

A specific description of the distribution of the new ground 
farms could not be given without a detailed account of the farming 
areas in each of the parishes in which the farms are located. It is 
sufficient here to state that the majority of the farms in Louisiana 
are in six of the parishes of the upper Louisiana Delta, and that 
the heaviest settlement has probably occurred in East Carroll, Rich- 
land, ani West Carroll parishes. In general the settlement within a 
Single parish has taken place in the more isolated sections wiiere 
tinber has been cut out fairly recently. Within these cutover areas 
the settlenent has bem heaviest along the banks of bayous, and along 
ridges and roads. Such locations are chosen because of the advantages 
of natural drainage. 

The typical farmstead consists of a small, unpainted, two or 
three room cottage made of fresh lumber—though the new ones become 
old looking in a surprisingly short time. Cotton and corn grow in a 
nearby field ens midst of stumps and dead trees and palmetto. The 
house stands close to the road, am is surrounded with a small yard 
in which rests a few pieces of rusting farm equipment. A few chickens, 
possibly a pig or two, more rerely a cow, wander about the yard and 
the thick brush nearby. The road itself is fairly new and, in the 
more recently settled areas, is but rarely graveled. This is the new 
ground farmstead. 


9/ Concordia, East Carroll, Madison, Richland, Tensas, test Carroll. 


The farms enumerated for this atudy were taken in these parishes. (table 1) 


Gize aml Condition of House 


Perhaps the most obvious aspect of the new ground farm is the 
house in witich the family lives. When the settlers firat took pos~ 
session of the land, their houses ranged from lean-to's of planks 
ard brush and canvas house-tents to hastily constructed frame shacks. 
These quarters had few household conveniences, and offered only partial 
Shelter, However, because of the relative mildness of the climate the 
occupants actually suffered from housing conditions much less than they 
might have in other sections of the country. 

At the present most of these quarters have been replaced by more 
permanent buildings. These houses correspond to a fairly definite 
type. They are simple one-story frame houses, unpainted, unsealed, 
single-walled, avi constructed of a rather cheap grade of lumber. In 
a large number of cases they were built by their occupants, and many 
of them contain knot-holes and rather large cracks at the doorfacings 
and under doors and wirdows. The recency of construction can be at» 
tested to by casual observation. They are heated by wood fires, 

The grounis about the houses are small and usually kept rather 
indifferently. The garden plots are small and placed close to the 
house. In some cases govermnent-type sanitary privies were evident, 
but these were the exception rather than the rule, 

& little less than a third of the total two-thirds of the colored 
families occupy houses which have only one or two rooms (table 24). As 
the rooms are fairly small, the space in which they live would appear 
to be barely adequate. Ninety per cent of the Negroes occupy houses 
of three rooms or less, orily two having houses with as many as five 
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More af the whites occupy four-roon dwellings than any other 
one Size, yet over half of then live in houses of three rooms ani 
less. Less than one out of ten have five rooms or more. 

it should be kept in mind that house-espace is important Sate 
insofar as it serves the nesds of the family. The size of the 
new grou houses should therefore be considered in comparison 
with the size of the families. Despite the relative smallness of 
Negro families, it will be at once observed that they are over- 
crowded, Only ten per cent of their homes have more than three 
rooms, Since almost thirty per cent of the families are still 
growing, it may be seen that there will be a constant need for an 
increase in the size of the houses in order to have even adequate, 
not to say ample, room for the fasily members. 

Closely comnected with the size and condition of houses is the 
matter of screened and glassed windows, Such a consideration is an 
imlication of the families! level of living, but it also has a bear 
ing upon the health and comfort of the family members. Of the houses 
studied, thirty per cent had no glassed winiows (table 25). The 
greater maumber of these families were Negroes, aithough nearly a 
fourth of the white families were included in this category. In 
contrast to those having no windows with glass in then, over half 
of the white families ard nearly a third of the Negro families had 
all windows glassed. 

Perhaps screened wimdiows are important during a longer period 
of the year than glass windows because of flies and mosquitoes. In 
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the South and particularly in the low-lying Uelta the malaria mosqui- 
t© is a definite health hazard. There appears to be no way of cor. 
recting the high malaria rate as long as the Anopheles mosquito has 
easy access to both milaria and nonemslarial individuals Rade Yt 
out of ten of the white ani eight out of ten of the colored houses 
entirely sereenless such access is of course relatively easy (table 26). 
Only a third of the whites ard an eighth of the Negroes have all of 
their windows screened (table 26). This will be recogyized as a 
minimum of protection since almost none of the houses have screened 
doors, The lack of proper screening is probably the result of poverty, 
for cash payment for things other than absolute necessities is beyond 
most of the families. 


9/ No one familiar with the physical conditions in the new ground 
area can help but appreciate the immensity of the task awaiting the 
Public Health Service in its work of mosquito control in this district, 
It has long been resognized that malaria carmot be wiped out without 
the destruction of its carrier, Yet in such areas the only hope for 
the control of the disease rests for the present in individual effort 
through the use of screens arn? insecticides. 


a. ee 
Hore Convenience and Lauipment 


Few home conveniences are to be expected. Yet a certain amount 
of home equipment is absolutely necessary to the confort, and even 
to the health, of the occupants. 

Of primary importance is an adequate source of water. Most 
of the families have drilled wells and get their water from a hand 
pump (White, 97 per cent; Negro, 83 per cent). A smaller mumber 
have wells in their yards (jihite, 1 per cent; Negro, 17 per cent), 
Although there is danger from contamination with these wells, the 
Supply of water is usually adequate and, when protected from sur~ 
face and sub-surface scepage, is generally satisfactory. 

The wood range, of varying size and condition, is universally 
used throughout the area. “hile such stoves are hardly conducive 
to the confort of the housewife during the summer, they are quite 
satisfactory and most economical. 

The presence of the following items was checked for every 
household: electricity, screened porch, radio » newspaper, Sev 
ing machine, ice box, phonograph, and running water (table 27). 
Perhaps the most obvious aspect of the result was that so few of 
the Negroes had any of these comforts. More of them had a sewing 
machine than any other one item; two had an ice boxy one had a 
screened porch, while eleven subscribed to a newspaper. None had 
radios. | 
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Among the white families a mich larger proportion had one or 
more of the listed items. More than half subscribed to newspapers, 
while the next largest mumber had sewing machines, Over 18 per cent 
had ice boxes, for they seem almost like a necessity during the long 
hot sumers of the area. Running water, electricity, and radios are 
almost completely lacking. The fewess of screened porches very 
probably results in considerable discomfort for the cecupants of the 
home when mosquitoes ani hot, still nights make such a convenieaxe 
highly desirable. 


The home garden is of primary importance to these settlers. So 
far as merely reporting gardens is concerned, all of the families but 
five (three white, two Negro) had gardens of some sort. As would be 
expected, however, the value of the gardens to the families varied 
considerably. The assumption that the mere presence of gardens as- 
sured families of a constant food supply would be far from cescrib- 
ing the actual situation. 

Two indices of the value of the garden to the families were used: 
The mmber of months during which products are obtained, and the extent 
to which individual families estimate dependence on the garden for a 
living. Although neither of these criteria are entirely accurate, 
they give some idea as to the extent to which the families followed 
a subsistence type of farming. | 
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4s Lar as actual time during which the gardens are productive 
is comerned, they show up fairly well. Only a small percentage of 
the families pt garden products less then five months of the year, 
while more than half of the white families aml over three-fcurths of 
the Negro families reported getting produce from 5 to 7 Pacts a year, 
Although a fair number of the white families utilized gardens during 
most of the year, it can be readily geen that a considerable number 
of white families anil the larger proportion of all the Negro families 
could very advantageously produce more of their supply of foodstuffs 
than is now the case, 

The above cbservation is brought out more clearly in an exanrina- 
tion of the extent to which families depend upon their gardens for a 
livelihood. Over sixty-one per cent of the white and Negro settlers 
reported that their gardens furnished less than thirty per cent of the 
family food supply. Eighteen per cent of the whites’ gardens furnished 
less than fifteen per cent of this Livelihood as compared with only one 
per cent of the Negroes in this catesory. 

Of those families who depended to a large degree on their gardens, 
the greater relative numbers were among the Negroes. Only five per cent 
of the whites claimed to Imve got over sixty per cent of their living 
from gardens as compared with nineteen per cent of the Negro families, 
Generally spoaking neither Negroes nor whites in the new ground area 
appear to be utilizing gardens to the full possible axtent, although 
the Negroes appear to be depending on then to a greater extent than 
the whites. 
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THE NEM GROUND SITTLER'S FARM 


fyps and Size of Farm 


The new ground farmers depend almost entirely on cotton for 
their cash crop. Having had little or no money with which to purchase 
the land, the farm must be paid for out of its own products. The 
one cash crop which might pay a large enough dividend with which 
such payments could be made is cotton, Cotton is therefore planted 
to the full extent of the AAA allotment. 

The second largest crop is corn. The amount of corn planted 
is deterntined largely by the number of work and other livestock on 
the place, Having no extra money with which to purchase feed for 
the farm animals, it is almost a necessity for the farmers to pro- 
duce enough corn ard other feed crops to last through the year, To 
@ leas extent the size of the family determines the amount of extra 
corn to be planted. A very large proportion of the settlers use 
corn almost exclusively for their bread. Grist mills are at hand 
where the corn may de ground, 

As to the production of other farm products the settlers must 
of necessity live at home so far as possible. Money 1s scarce and as 
little as possible is spent for food, though such staples as sugar, 
salt, soda, and coffee have to be purchased, Although most of the 
settlers already realize the necessity of a subsistence living they 
are strongly advised to carry on such a program by the Parish Agri- 
cultural and Home Demonstration Agents and helped particularly in 
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setting up of garden and canning programs. Likewise the Farm Securi- 
ty Supervisors cee to it that their clients follow live-at—-home proe 
grams so far as possible, Some of the lumber companies in the area 
strongly advise this systen and one of the large ones goes even farther 
by making available to its clients considerable literature on the sub- 
ject and puts some pressure on them to see that the advice is followed. 

In considering the size of the farms, it should be kept in mind 
that most of the incoming settlers have little if any money so that 
the cost of the lani is necessarily high to them despite the actual 
Riba: Therefore, the farms are usually smill. Of the 500 families 
studied, almost 400 of them (79 per cent) head farms which were 40 acres 
and under (table 15). About one-fifth were between 40 and 80 acres with 
very fow larger, As would be expected because of the usually more favor- 
able economic position, whites had slightly larger farms than Negroes, 
In fact, only one of the Negroes studied had a farm of over 80 acres. 

In terms of averages the white's farm has 46 acres and the Negro's 
33 acres, with 18 acres in cultivation for the former and 13 for the 
latter (teble 19). This great difference between size of farm and 
acres in cultivation arises out of the condition of the land itself 
and the extrene difficulty with which it is cleared. Year by year 
the relative amount of land in cultivation should increase, 

Regardless of the fact that a larger acreage of the present 
tracts may be put into cultivation it is the opinion of many of the 
agricultural technicians in the area that most of the farmers have 
holdings which are too small to operate successfully and sugvest that 
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60 acres would come closer to being the minimm size on most of this 
ijand rather than the now somewhat conventional "forty," It appears 
that production is already going dowm on some of the farms because 
the acreapzes are too small for proper rotation. On such farms an in- 
Crease in acreage appears to be an adsolute necessity if successful 
operation is to be achieved. 
Terms of Purchasing Contracts 

In a large measure, because nost of the settlers are so poor 
when they come into the area, the terms of the contracts under which 
land is bought are of furiamental importance. Success or failure in 
the venture may depend upon the nature of the contract itself. If the 
time pericd given for complete payment for the land is too short, the 
interest rate too high, or the yearly payments teo high, it is obvious 
that such terms in thensdlves constitute a limiting factor. It should 
be constantly kept in mind, especially in considering such contractual 
terms, that the settlers in the area have almost no outside source of 
income and that therefore the land itself must support the family, pay 
for the production costs of farming operations and the upkeep and ax- 
pansion of the farm and equipment, and also pay the cost of the land 
the interest charges on the unpaid balance. It is only from this vier- 
point that the contractual terms can be seen in their proper perspective. 

The contracts found in the new ground area varied considerably 
according to the firm selling the land. In some few cases the terms 
of a single firm were founl to differ sonewhat, though this wes faire 


ly unusual and the variations were of minor importance. In genaral, 
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the contracts of the settlers interviewed for this study conformed, 

with some minor variations, to eight major types as follows (table 20): 

No. 1 = 20% down payment, 5 years to pay, 6% interest 

No. 2 = No dom payment, first payment at end of third year, 10 years to 
pay, 6% interest 

No, 3 - No down payment, sight years to pay, 10% at end of secon year; 
10% at end of third year; 15% at end of fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh year; 20% at end of eighth year, 6% interest 

Neo. 4 ~ 10% down payment, & years to pay, 6% interest 

No. 5 ~ $100.00 down payment, 750.00 per year until paid, 8 years to 
pay, 6% interest 

No. 6 = No dowm payment, first payment of 10% at end of third year, 
then 12 years to pay, 6% interest 

No. 7 ~ 10% dom payment, 10 years to pay, 6% interest 

No. 8 = $50.00 at end of first and second year, $100.00 third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth years; 6 years to pay, 6% interest, 

By far the larger number of settlers had contract No. 2. Under 
this arrangement no down payment was required, the first payment fal- 
ling due at the end of the third year. Although some of the settlers 
appeared to think these terms gave them three years use of the land 
rent free, this was not actually the case. Officials of the lumber 
companies seemed to feel that the erection of some sort of habitation, 
the clearing of some of the land, and the growing of the first two 
erops on the land constituted payment since the actual value of the 
Lend was increased considerably because of these improvements, This 
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"labor payment," if it may be so termel, was extended only over a two 
year period since the first cash payment became due at the end of the 
third crop year. | 

Ten years was given in which payment ws to be completed. Thus, 
the total cost of the land is divided into ten equal payments, the 
first failing due at the end of the third year, However, the interest 
charges, based on the unpaid principal, begin when the contract is 
Signed amd the settler takes possession of the Jani. This means that 
when tae first payment is made, the land payment plus three years! 
interest on the total price is due. 

The other types of contracts vary somewhat from the type just 
described, Sone of then call for a dow payment of from ten to twenty 
per cent of the total price of the land. The time in which the pay 
ments are to be completed generally varies from five to ten ysars, 
though one lumber company divides the cost inte four yearly payments. 
The interest charge is 6 per cent almost throughout the mtire area, 

Since this study was begun, several changes have been made in 
the contracts offered by the lumber companies. They appear to be the 
outcome of experience gained during their first few years of land sales. 
One of the larger companies no longer allows a two year parment-free 
period, but demands payment at the end of the first crop year, This 
change appears to have been made as the result of considerable dis- 
affection om the part of many of their clients over the unexpected 
sige of the firet payment. Expecting the payment to be a tenth of the 
total cost, plus a “reasonable” interest charge, the purchasers appeared 
bet to appreciate the rapidity vith which interest charges had accumlated, 
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The interest was charged not only on the lard cost, but also on the 
‘price of the lumber for their houses and on the taxes with wiich they 
_ were assessed on taking possession of the land. The lumber was pur- 
chasxl on the same terms as the lend. The interest charges on these 
various items, over a three yesr period usually amounts to considerably 
more than the actual land payment itself. Other firms in the area 
seen to be following the methods of this conpany so that at the present 
time few new contracts are granted which do not demand the first pay- 
ment at the end of the first year. 

The same reasons appear to be prompting the various firms to 
demand as large a down payment as the purchaser can afford. If tha 
payments can be cut down in this way the interest charges will be 
Less, amd causes of misunderstanding between the firms and their 
clients resolved. 

Settlers ave able to keep up their payments only with great 
difficulty. It should be anphasized that little evidence exists 
which ‘irmilicates that the lwrber companies are concocting schenes 
through which large sections of land can bs cleared, drained and 
developed at the expese of iniividuals and later sold in larger 
tracts at an imreased price. On the contrary, the facts load to 
an opposite conclusion. Most of the firms selling this land seem 
to have a sincere regard for the welfare of their clients, arxi to 
be anxious for as many of them as possible to succeed in gaining a 
Clear title to the land for which they have contracted. This is not 
to say that the firms have altruistic motives either. The fact is, 
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they are in the business of selling land. Noeturally they intend to 
make a profit from their Beabat tone AQ of the charges which buyars 
of land have to pay--land and lumber cost, tax payments which are 
shifted when the contract is Signed, recording fees, and interest 
Charges on ail of these items which are unpaid—are justifiable from 
a business viewpoint and are clearly lepal in every respect, 

It is not a question of motives, but an existing fact which the 
settlers are facing. Many of then have not been able to keep up their 
payments. The lumber compenies are not foreclosing, As long as the 
settlers remain on the lard and clear, drain ami otherwise develop 
their holding, the companies do not actually stand to lose money and 
the value of the land is being steadily increased. At the same time, 
however, since individuals are behind in their payments they are in a 
position in which their land could be taken over by the companies, so 
that regardless of their continued tenure, they cannot be said to be 
secure on the land, 

Down Payments 

Of 500 settlers interviewed, nine out of ten made no dow payment 
on their land, and those who did were all. former tenants (table 21), 
Several of the settlers made payments from the bonus they had received 
as Deere. 

In the light of recent changes which have led to a demard for 
a down payment, the source of the money for such a payment will become 
increasingly important. If this money is borrowed, as it must be in 


many cases, the interest rate on this loan will probably offset any 
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advantages obtained by the settler in making ae down payment . Then, 
Since it is already difficult for many of the settlers to obtain credit, 
the situation will be even more difficult for them, and some will pro= 
bably be unable to obtain land at all. 


Production Credit ard Interest Rates 

Closely associated with the source of purchasing credit, and per- 
haps even more important in the business of farming, is the question of 
production credit. The consideration of credit problems is particularly 
pertinent in a discussion of new ground farms. Ixceedingly fewe? the 
settlers have saved enough to carry them through the crop year, hence 
credit from some source becomes an absolutes necessity. The loan which 
they are able to make, and particularly the interest on such a loan, is 
an item which looms large in any consideration of the financial aspect 
of new ground settlenent. 

The traditional pattern of crop financing in the South is evident 
here, Merchants finance most of the farms in the area just as they 
have been doing throughout the South ever since the Civil War (table 22), 
But acceptable collateral has become more important, Among other things 
the fact that only 4 per cent of the settlers borrowed money from banks 
is a definite indication of a lack of such assets as would be considerad 
acceptable collateral for bank credit. No Negroes reported loans from 
banks. Six out of ten ef all white settlers and § out of 10:.of ail 
Negroes got credit from merchants, | 

The interest rate charged for this credit was relatively high, 


most of the settlers being charged 10 par cent or mors, and a signi- 
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ficantly large number belong charged 20 per cent or more. Negroes 
were charged a higher rate than whites. The conventional meaning of 
the term "rate of interest," when applied to merchant eredit, follows 
a common practice in the Serion for the merchant to collect the anmal 
rate of interest on the entire amount loaned, regardless of whether 
or not the loan period is less than a year. In other words, the rate 
is applied to the amount and figured on a yearly basis whether the 
time period is two weeks or six months or a year, Loans are universal- 
ly due and payable at the end of the crop year. 

Several factors are to be considered in accounting for the high 
interest rate for merchant credit. In the first place the farmer 
camot obtain credit elsewhere, so the deanand is great enough to make 
such a high interest rate acceptabis to him, In the second place, 
the settler has few assets which would be normally acceptable as col- 
lateral, This fact, added to the uncertainties of the weather through 
the crop year and the price which will be received for the crop, makes 
for a considerable risk to any agency granting the farmer credit, 
Hence, from the merchant's viewpoint, the rate of interest should be 
comnensurate with the amount of risk he takes in making the loan, 

From the viewpoint of the farmer, however, it should be pointed out 
that such high interest rates are excessive and constitute a severe 
burden to an already insecure financial position, 

) The various governmental agencies furnished credit to 20 per 

cent of the white settlers ani to 15 per cent of the Negroes. Of 


these agencies, the Farm Security Administration furnished over 14 
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per cent of the whites and 11 per cent of the Negroes. The Farm Credit 
Administration is the only other governmental agency which loaned money 
to the settlers interviewed, The interest rates charged by these 
agencies are uniformly reasonable and substantially lower than those 
charged dy any other credit agency in the area. The relations between 
these agencies and their clients are generally satisfactory and nost 
of the individuals intervicwed expressed themselves as preferring to 
borrow from them rather then fron private sources. The cause for the 
email number who use this type of credit is probably to be found in 
the qualifications set up by these agencies rather than the actual 
preference on the part of the individual farners. 

Of all the settlers interviewed, 13 per cent of the whites ani 
6 per cent of the Negroes received no production loans. These figures 
are probably more of an indication of an inability to borrow from any 
source on any terms than of an absence of need for credit. As was 
nentioned above, there arc few settlers in the area who have been able 
to accumulate reserves sufficient to carry themselves without aid 
from oubside sources. 

Although it is upon the crop production ani management of the 
farm that final suecess or failure is to be judged, it is not within 
the province of this study to consider in any great detail the pro- 
duction record of the new ground farms. Such a study will be left 
to the students of farm management. However, some records of a general 
nature were taken and momerical averages computed from them. Although 


the limitations of the simple average is clearly recognized, the only 
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purpose here is to show in general the progress of the settlers toward 
the successful completion of their ventures. 

It will be noted that the “average” settler obtained slightly 
‘over $250 in cash from all sources (table 23). Of course, a few of 
the settlers made nore than this, but it is clear that it would be 
Virtually impossible for an individual to make less and be able to 
make his payments. Land and lumber payments, recording anc other fees, 
taxes, production loans and interest on all of these payments would 
amount to almost as rmch as the average settler made, even when the 
acreage purchased is smali and with the payments at a minimum. 

In spite of the need for outside earnings, only 22 persons re- 
ported outside jobs of any sort. However, one of the larger lumber 
companies is now trying to give its clients work during the winter 
so the settlers can earn more than their farms supply. Only a small 
proportion of the settlers raported sale of livestock or of Livestock 
products. Jt should be expected, however, that as more land is cleared 
on individual farms, more of the settlers will begin to supplement 
their incomes by these methods. That part of the living supplied by 


home grown products is discussed in the previous chapter, 
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PACTORS APFPECTING CONDITIONS ON NW GROUND FARMS 


The factors which have a definite besring upon the conditions 
in the new ground area and which must be met by the individuals in 
order that their enterprises be successful, fall into four broad 
categories: physical, financial, administrative, and cultural. A 


brief discussion of each follows. 
Physical Factors 


Of the definitely physical factors which affect the new grows 
farmers, there are primarily three aspects; drainage, land clearance, 
and soil productivity. Although there are local differences in soil 
productivity throughout the area, it may be said in general that the 
soll is fertile enough 2s not to constitute a problem in reste 
All of the land is within the Delta, and, despite the existence of a 
ridge rumniing through three of the parishes, it~ may be considered 
lowlard, especially in relation to the nearby hill parishes, 

in parts of the area, however, much of the soil is of a parti- 
Cularly heavy type and is exceedingly difficult to cultivate. Not 
only does this entail a tremendous aiount of physical labor, but it 


also necessitates heavier farm equipment. There is reason to believe, 


from interviews with lumber company agents and agricultural experts, 
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11/ The statenent of one of the farmers that "This land will grow 
anything but freedom" appears to be an expansion of this fecling-=that 
the land is fertile enough and that other factors limit the opportunity 


to make a success of the venture, 
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that this scii condition was the limiting factor which brought about 
a much higher percentage of Negroes in these sections than elsewhere. 
A prevalent opinion was that the Negroes paid higher prices for the 
lend than the whites, and that white farmers were not willing to settle 
on guch land when lend with lighter soils could be obtained elsewhere, 

Of primary importance in the area are the problems associated with 
the drainage of the land te Naturally, the seriousness of the problem 
varies from parish to parish and from farm to farm within parishes, In 
general, land along established roads and along the larger bayous is 
rélatively high ami the actual problem of drainage is not preat except 
in tines of actual overflow, The remainder of the land presents more 
serious problems. Many of the farms are low, the water drains off very 
Slowly, and in some cases drains from one farm on to another. In such 
cases the only solution appears to be through the cooperation of all 
the settlers in a particular comamity. Most of the farmers whose 
land was in nesd of drainage expressed their need and their willing- 
ness to pay the necessary tax for such services, As it is the settlers 
are compelled to ditch their owm land as best they can. This is 
virtually impossible since there are few large outlets which can carry 
off the excess rains. 

Closely associated with drainage is the lack of all-weather roads 
throughout the area, There are some gravelled highways, but almost 


12/ At land use planning meetings in Medison Parish, the lack of 
proper drainape was emphasized as being probably the most serious agri- 
cultural problem facing the parish as a whole, This was considered 
particularly pertinent to the new ground areas.. 
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no lateral gravelied roads extending into the new ground settlements. 
Such roads as do exist vary from fairly recently graded roads to 
mere paths worn by the passage of wapons ani cars going in and out 
of the woods. This situation has two implications, both of which 
are of major importance. In the first place, a well graded and ditched 
road affords a drainage outlet for a considerable area of land on both 
sides of the road. In the secord place transportation facilities are 
badly needed. The condition of the roads constitutes a serious problem 
during the rainy seasons. Cars cannot get in ard out of the settlenents 
and the families are virtually isolated during extended periods of tine. 
school children are compelled to walk out to the nearest highways in 
order %~o catch the school bus-—2s much as four miles in some instances, 
The condition of the roads also makes it difficult to attend neighbor- 
hood ax community activities. The people cannot leave their farns 
after the rains set in and when the weather will allow it, there is 
so much work to be done about the place that little time and energy 
is left for activities other than the necessary farm work. 

Another physical factor of major importance in the cutover sete 
tions is that of land clearing. The tinber ws cut from the land 
some time ago and it has now grow up in dense unterbrush and second 
growth hardwood. The trees are of such size that they have to be 
felled with an ax, yet are too small to be of commercial value. ‘the 
uniergrowth mist be cleared away with a brush-ax and burned. All of 
this requires a great deal of aor « After the land is cleared, the 


stumps mst either be pulled, dynsmited, or burned out. They are 
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usually burned out because of the greater expense involved in the 
other two methods. A planter who lives near one of these communities 
advocates the use of "tree dope" which kills the tree and rote out the 
stump and roots within two or three years. This method, however, in- 
volves not only an expense, but alse a period of time during which the 
solution can do its work, Among the settlers interviewed, a consider- 
able nusber was found who used this method. These farmers had to 
clear part of the land by hard the first two years and apply the "depe" 
to the trees they wish to remove at a later period, At best, however, 
the clearing of the land is a very difficult job, and there is no easy 
method . 

Estimates concerning the enpense of clearing this land vary con- 
Siderably. Most of the agricultural experts in the area, however, 
were fairly well agreed that the cost of clearing and draining the 
land at least amounts to the difference in the price of this land am 
land now in production, On the other ham, the settler at least has a 
job and is getting something for his work while he is clearing. 


Finencial Factors 
Financial factors are of fursiamental importance in the new land 
farnexs situation, The actual price of the lami is the first monetary 
charge with which the settler has to deal. The price of land varies 
greatly from parish to parish ami from seller to seller. Within a 
parish it varies according to seller, location, or other factors. 
Prices range from %5.00 to $100.00 per acre within the same parish. 


Throughout the entire area the following generalizations may be 
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tentatively drawn: (1) Within a particular district when land is sold 
by a Single firm or individual, variations in the price of land appear 
te be determined more by accessibility and the bargaining power of 
individuals than by differences in soil type or productivity. (2) 
Land sold prior to about 1934 was disposed at a mmch lower price than 
after the lunber companies began their laniselling programs lara (3) 
Considering variations mentioned above, the lower lying land having 
rather poor natural drainaze and dense plant growth sells for about 
#15200 to $25.00 per acre. More favorably situated land is priced at 
about $40.00 an acre, while some prices are even higher, 

Naturally, it would be extreiely difficult to generalize upon 
the actual value of land as compared with the price charged for it, 
In some cssos the prices appear reasonable, in others extortionate, 
In terms of present farm conditions there is considerable doubt as 
to whether any new grourki land is worth more than $50.00 per acre. 
When the costs of putting the lam into production are added to this 
figure, the total costs are probably in excess of the value of the 
developed land in the area, In certain sections of the area, land 
prises of $40.00 appear high, Persons well qualified to judge have 


13/ Land purchased some time ago by one of the settlers was bought 
for cash at $5.00 an acre. Adjoining lard is now being paid for by 
the same individual at $40.00 per acra. 
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made the statement that settlers could not ordinarily pay over 425,00 
per acre for the land and make a success of the enterprise--that the 


iand could not furnish the family with a living, supply the production 


costs, ard pay for itself at the same time at a price in excess of 
this figure, 

inextricably connected with the price of land is the contract 
through which the land is actually purchased. The terms of pure 
chase contracts as they affect certain Andisviduels have already 
been discussed. A summation will be given here to show the effect 
of the contractual terms on the actual price of the land. 

Although contracts differ greatly, they may be said to vary in 
dezree somevhat about the following terms. The total price of the 
land is divided into ten equal payments and interest is charged upon 
the total amount of the unpaid principal from the time that the contract 
.is signed. The time which the first payment is due varies from one 
to three crop years, In the case of the latter term the settler wuld 
have the use of the land free from all but interest charges for tio 
years. Thus, at the end of the third year one year's principal would 
be due as well as three years' interest charges, In a majority of 
cases lumber is purchased fron the lumber company which selis the land, — 
The price of the lumber is added to the ie eae as is the interest 
on the lumber. Other charges which are nade include taxes ari interast 
on taxes, and a fee plus interest for the recording of the deed. 


14/ Taxes are assessed to the lumber company until. the land is 
deeded over to the purchaser, Until then, the coupany pays the taxes 
and charges the amount as well ss the interest on the tax against the 


account of the purchaser. 
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Thus it will be seen that the actual price of the land amounts to a 
considerable sum even if the per-acre price is fairly small Es Several 
of the agricultural experts within the area expressed the opinion 
that few of the purchasers fully realize the size of the anount which 
falis due at the time of their first payment. 

Another important financial factor is the need of the settlers 
for credit. Almost none of them have accumulated a reserve, and it 
is necessary that they have some money to carry on their farming 
activities. Seed, fertilizer, and prebably some equipment must be 
purchased, as well as supplies to meet family needs. It has been 
showmm above where the settlers get their credit. It will be recalled 
also that the two most striking features of the credit arrangements 
have been the uncertainty of a dependable source of credit and the 
almost universal high rate of interest which is charged for credit 
throughout the area, The Federal credit agencies constitute a note 
able exception to this rule, when 1% is possible for the settlers 
to borrow money from any of the governmental agencies, the interest 


charges are reasonable and the individual borrowers are aimost 


15/ Thus, on a 40 acre tract purchased at $15 per acre, the total. 
amount gh would be $104.00 (including taxes) if the payment were made 
at the end of the first year. If it were rade at the end of the third 
year it would amount to $194.00. In both cases the charge would also 
include L/10 the value of the lunber purchased plus the interest on 
the lumber price. 
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universally satisfied with the arrangements. However, it has not been 
possible for all of the farmers to obtain credit cel these agencies 
regardless of the definite advantages ard the extreme need for such 
arrangenents to be made, 

In sumaation, the price of the land, which is oftimes too 
highky valued, the cumilative aspect cf high interest rates upon land 
prices and credit, 2s well as the uncertainty of credit, have all com- 
bined to erect a series of financial obstructions that are proving 
extremely difficult to overcone. | 

Administrative Factors 

Several Yactors operate within the cutover sections over which 
the gettlers thanseives have little or no control but which greatly 
influence conditions within the area, Among these factors are the 
AKA propram, the activities of the Farm Security Adminiatration, the 
arA and other welfare agencies, ami the various governmental credit 
agencies. 

Since cotton is the major cash crop in the Delta region as a 
whole, and since the settlers mst obtain a cash income to pay for 
their faras, it will be at one apparent that the AAA program and its 
effects on the cotton production of individual farms is of fundanental 
importance. In discussions with Parish Agricultural Agents and Parish 
AAA Assistant Supervisors it appeared that almost universal agreement 
was reached on the opinion that, as a whole, new ground settlers are 
allowed to enter into cotton production on an acreage which is ins 
sufficient to meet their monetary needs. In other words it is almost 
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impossible for the individual to get a cotton acreage allotment large 
enough to pay (in benefit payments and cotton sale) for the land, the 
production costs ani necessary family expenditures. The manner in 
Shdoh such a situation arises appears to be inherent in the nature of 
the new groumi settlement. An individual contracts for lend in the 
late fall or winter, often around the first of Jamuary, the traditional 
"moving day" in the cotten South. By planting time he has erected 
some sort of habitation anil cleared from three to five acres. ‘The 
larger part of this is put in cotton, most of the remainder is planted 
in corn for livestock feed, If three acres are planted in cotton he 
has done fairly well. Before the cotton is sold an allotment rust be 
secured from the AAA office, After the allotmant is set, the cotton 
may be seld without penalty. The next year when the settler has had 
time to clear more jand, no larger cotton acreage may be planted, 

Lor the law states that in any year no greater acreage may be planted 
in cotton than the greatest acreage planted during the previous five 
years. Thus as long as the settler remains within the AAA program he 
carnot plant more cotton than he did the first year. The only way in 
which this acreage can be increased is for the farmer to remain out of 
the program for a year, after considerable land has been cleared, and 
for a much larger acreage to be put in cotton during this year, Such 
procedure, hovever, entails definite sacrifices, sacrifices which many 
of the individuals Girhot afford to make, In the first place, no 
benefit payments would be received. In the secon place, a penalty 
tax of 3¢ per pound mist be paid on all cotton produced in this manner. 
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When land payments must be paid and cotton prices are such as they have 
veen in recent years, the reasons for continued cooperation can readily 
be seen, | 

The individuals administering the program are not uneware of 
these corditions, They realize fully that the farmers must have a 
larger acreage allotment if they are to pay for their land, amd that 
they, as administrators, have no other course to follow than to admin- 
ister the law as it is written. Although these officials carmot 
actually advise the settlers to refuse to cooperate with the AAA for 
a year, lumber company officials and others do give them this advice. 
Some of the lumber companies are attempting to aid settlers in in- 
creasing their acreage allotment. One such company suspends payment 
for the land during the year the individual fails to comily with AAA 
regulations, though he must take the loss of bmefit payment and pay 
the penalty tax himself. At best, however, it is difficult for the 
settler to stay out of the program because of the economic penalties 
connected with such a procedure, yet even more difficult to comply and 
depend on the cash realised from a too-small acreage. 

Another governmental agency which Praraten within the new ground 
area is the Farm Security Administration, There are several ways in 
which this agency materially aids its clients. It furnishes them with 
needed production credit at a very reasonable interest rate. It givea 
the farmers Sines ala in the physical. am financial management of 
the farm, and the housekeeper supervision in home management. Both 
of the supervisory furctions are badly needed by many of the families, 
‘A small amount of money is also furnished some of the families for 
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current living expenses and necessary equipment. Although the admin- 
patton has instituted atadanit purchase proeram in which land is 
bought for tenants and the mon repaid over an extended period of 
time at a low interest rate, none of the settlers in this area 
appear to have been aided in this manner. _ 

By far the larger proportion of new prouml farmers are not being 
aided by the Farm Security Administration. In a substantial mmber of 
cases they have been turned dom upon application. One of the major 
factors in this situation has been the failure of individual settlers 
to obtain a cotton allotment of such size as to enable them to repay 
their loan. Thms the individual is caught between two governmental 
agencies. Ne needs credit because of the lack of a large enough cash 
crop, The Farm Security Administration will not advance him this 
credit because he does not have a large enough cash crop to insure 
the payment of the loan, yet he cannot increase the size of the crop 
because of AAA regulations. The supervisors of both of these agencies 
are aware of this dilemmas and are in complete sympathy with the settlers 
yet they are quite as helpless as the settler himself. 


16/ In some cases the individual purchases the land and the admin- 
istration refinances the indebtedness by paying the debt and allowing 
the individual to pay it out over a long time at a low interest rate. 
It would seem that this variation would necessarily be followed in 


case this aspect of the program were instituted in the new ground area. 
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' One other aspect of the AAA administration in the area should 
be considered. Under the regulations of this agency, new cotton acre- 
age allotments must be taken from the allotment nade to the parish as 
avnole. The resulting condition is this: in 1938, 36 per cent af 
the crop land in a sample parish of this area was put into cotton 
production; in 1939 the allotment dropped to 33 per cent, and this 
“year it is 30 per cet. Therefore, when new land is brought into 
cultivation, the older settlers in the parish suffer a decrease in 
the amount of cotton they can grow, and many of thea, especially the 
small farmers, cannot plant less cotton than they now are and keep 
their farms much longer. This comlition is setting a very realistic 
basis for antagonistic feeling between the older settlers and the 
new groum people. Many of the imiividuals among the old settlers 
sympathize completely with the new settlers, They realize the 
difficulties with which they are faced and appreciate the courage 
ard the fortitude and labor with which the undertaking must be faced. 
Despite the sympathetic attitude, however, the fact renains that the 
new peteshs farners are making substantial inroads upon the ellotnernts 
already granted to the more established individuals. A feeling of 
personal injury will almost inevitably replace the present attitude 
if the present trends continue and if no administrative action is 
taken to alleviate this situation. 

In some of the parishes studied, WPA work projects have been 
utilized in the new ground sections to complete needed works and 


te give the people an opportunity to earn some money to add to their 


incomes, In some instances such projects have been promised the 
people in ethin for political support or to quiet their demands. 
Where actually undertaken these projects have resul ted in waipabis 
contributions to commmnitics in the form of improved roads, drainage 
ditches and school houses as well, as supplying a needed supplesentary — 
income to the people. Few additional generalizations can be made 
except that there ia a definite need for such public inprovanents 
throughout the entire area and also a need for the additional ine 
come which the work would furnish to the people, In geveral. inter 
views the opinion was expressed that the patties would, at the next 
dlestion, "vote just as opposite to the way we voted last time as it 
is possible to do," because of the failure of local. politdeians to 

fulfill election promises in which they "guaranteed" to furnish such 
) projects to communities. 

The Farm Security Administration has already been mentioned in 
connection with its supervisory function, Although it is not a credit 
agency, as such, it has poen seen that it does act in thia capacity, 
even though Indirectly, Bedeeaental credit agencies, as such, operat- 
ing within tho area are the goverrment subsidized Federal Land Banik 
ard Production Credit Association, and the "“Gead Loan" division of the 
Farm Credit Admtristrations The Fedéral Land Bank and the Production 
Credit Association rarely if ever serve new ground farmers because of 
the amount of collateral they demand of borrowers before they can 
qualify for a loan. A few of the settlers got "seed loans" but as 
few of the offices are located in the Delta as yet, such loans are 
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Cui tural Factors 


There are forcas, arising out of the past environment of the 
settlers, which though indirect in their effects, have a tremendous 
influence upon the work and lives of the new ground farmers, uch 6 
force is the background of tenancy which many of the present settlers 
have experienced, Although it is not within the province of this study 
to discuss the characteristics and effects of tenancy, a few general- 
izations can be reached in their application to the group of pcople with 
which the study is concerned. | 

it will be recalled that all of the settlers with which the present 
study deals formerly occupied some category within the system of tenancy=— 
cropper, share tenant, or cash renter. That tenants, and particularly 
tenants who work on plantations, often receive more or less supervision 
from their landlords has been a recognized fact in the South for a long 
time. jihere supervision has been thorough, little opportunity has arisen 
for the tenant to learn to manage his own farm. In fact it may be said 
that to the extent that the tenant receives supervision, to that extent 
he fails to operate the farm himself, It is only through actually operat- 
ing a farm that an individual can learn the complete management of the 
farm, Naturally this is less true of hili farmers than with Delta farm- 
ers, The hill farm is small and even with supervision an individual 
would become familiar with most of the managerial functions connected 
with farm operation. 

Such a situation has far-reaching implications. The new grount 
area is no place for individuals who do not mow how to farm. Knowing 
how to plow is not enough, nor will mere willingness to face conditions 
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suffice. A knowledge of ell of the functions of farm operation and 
managenent is necessary a9 well as knowledge of clearing aml drainage 
of lami. It is the opinion of the agriculimral technicians in the 
area that the settlers as a whole do not possess these highly important 
qualifications. 

One of the functions of county agents is to aid farmers in solving 
problems wich arise in farm operations. The agents in the parishes 
in which the new ground farms eve Located appear willing to help the 
settlers in ary way in which they can, but their other duties have 
kept them from doing very intensive work in this regard. In one 
perish the agent offered his services but was told by the people 
that they wished to "get started” beffore he came out. They appeared 
to feel that the agent's services would mean more to them if this pro- 
cedure were followed. 

Those settlers who are clients of the Farm Security Administration 
receive some supervision in planning their wrk ard in actusl farm opera=- 
tion. Their finances are also supervised nd efforts are made to insures 
that only necessary expenditures sare made and that value is received for 
ali, money spent. Another important function of this agency is to see 
to it that a Live-at-~-home prograa is planned ard followed as closely 
as possible. A budget for the home is set up, a garden is planned and 
canning is supervised carefully. Thus the finances of the family are 
placed on a sound basis and a greater opportunity to pay for the farm 
is realized. Many of the agricultural technicans appear to fecl that 
the clients of this agency have more of an opportunity to pay for thelr 
farws than do those individuals who, for one reason or another, are not 
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connected with the Administration. They give as the major factor the 
supervision they receive from the experts associated with the agency, 
though the credit which the settlers receive is of importance also. 

In discussing this function an assistant supervisor for the Adminis- 
tration made the following observations: He recognized the need of 
the farmers as regards supervision, but appeared to think that the 
technicians should not completely supervise actual farm operations to | 
a great extent but that the settlers should be made to think for them 
Selves more than most of them appear willing to do. In this way, he 
balieves, they can be taught to take up the managerial furetions and 
so become independent Parmers. He said that it wes necessary for the 
Farm Security people to "sell" themselves to the settlers so that they 
would accept their decisions and place trust in their directional 
activities, but that he saw danger in "selling" themselves too well, 

to the extent that the farmers would come to depend upon their advisors 


to the exclusion of assuming the managerial functions themselves. 


EG 
~SURLARY AND INPLICATIONS 

New ground farming in the Mississippi River Delta represents ona 
of several leans by which faniilies who have been unsuccessful. as tenants 
or croppers on other faxms are attenpting to make a new adjustment. Most 
of these people are relatively young, have had no experience other than 
farming and have migreted only a short distance. The bulk of them are 
white and there are exceedingly few broken homes. They have come to 
the new grows farms from larger farms on which they were for the most 
part share croppers, A mumber of then had been laborers at a previous 
period in their careers but none reported the status of laborer immediately 
prior to settling on the new ground. The presumption here is that agri- 
cultural wage laborers, either part-or full time, would hardly attempt 
such a difficult task as clearing and breaking new ground so long as some 
Support wes available from their old jobs. The new ground settlers have 
made = clean break with their previous agricultural connection. For most 
of them there was no alternative. They knew of no where else to turn. 
Few had ary managerial experiance; few had cash for a down payment on 
the land, not to mention the means for living. With mounting interest 
and the general uncerteinties of their agricultural situation their task 
is indeed difficult. They are, however, a relatively young group and 
probably of more than average initistive else they would hardly try such 
a hard task. In view cf thelr attempt to help themselves, as contrasted 
with such a large proportion of the disadvantaged vho rely on others, it 
would seen that every aid and encouragenent which may be extended to 
them would be well placed. Although the present study does not deal 
with commmity and cooperative enterprises, it appears that this should 
be a major line of effort among these small. farmere in order that some 
of the oenefits of large scale and mechanized agriculture may accrue to 
then. 
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PPENDIX 


Condensed Titles of Tables Incluied in Appendix 


Table No, 


1. 
ao 
Be 


Number of Households ‘rnmerated 

Nuuwber of Farms Entering Cotton Production 
Lasit Farm Location 

Flace of Birth 

Place of Birth of Cyne 

Number of Years Spent on Last Farm 

Number of Years Usually Spent on One Plantation 
Greatest Number of Years Spent on Any Plantation 
Year in Which Left Last Plantation 

Former Termre Status 

Tenure Status of Fathers 

Tenure Status of Fathers of Croppers 
Increase in Omex-Operated Farns 
Fertility Ratio 

Size of Households 

Sehcol Grades Completed 

Size of "arm 

Acreage in Cultivation 

Types of Purchasing Contracts 

Source of Money for Down Payments 

Agencies anc Interest Rates Charged 
Average Cash Income 

Mumber of Rooms in Houses 

Nunber of Houses Having Glassed Windows 
Number of Houses Reving Sereened Windows 
Household Equipment and Conveniences 
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Table 1.~- Number of households enumerated in new cround famer 
study, by parish am race 


3 3 : 
Parish 3 Total : White ; Negro 
sNumber :Percent eNasbar srercent sNumber >Percent 
Total z- 500 100.0 £00 100.0 100 100,90 
3 
Tensas wi ee 54, <0 5.0 7 7.0 
East Carroll : 48 9.6 16 4.0 32 32,0 
Weet Carrojl 2°40 28,0 140 35.0 
Madison : 99 18.0 63 15.8 27 27,0 
Richland .° 107 334 156 39,0 a it B 11.0 
Concordia : 28 5.6 5 1 23 23.0 


Table 2.- Number of farms entcrins cotton production in liorth 
Louisiana Delta parishes, 1936-40 


a 


3 : 4 rd 3 > 

Parish : Total : 193¢2/ 2 r9372/ 3 igage/ 3 19392/ 3 yo402/ 

Total : 3,693 527 885 882 896 £03 
Catahoula .- 3s ° 341 56 91 4 81 29 
Conce rdia : LN 34, 38 23 22 a Re 
Rast Carroll : 806 7. 172 124 93 46 
Franklin s 436 63 102 88 1379 Gd, 
Medison pe 32 91 60 Fa 106 
Ri chland 2 606 88 23% 131 159 97 
Tensas % pH st 4 30 101 93 45 43 
vest Carroll 2: 992 153 159 214 305 101 


Sources Hecords of State Office, Agricultwal Adjustment Administra- 
tion. The adequacy of this source for the purposes at hand is limited 
by the fact that not all new farms entering production are new zreund 
farms. Likewise not all new ground farms are included in the AAA 
program. In addition, except Tor the years 1937 and 1939, the data 
are incomplete. But despite these limitations, the data show that a 
considerable movement into the Delte ia underway. 


1/ Farms planted in cotton for first time since 1927. 


2/ Farms planted in cotton 1940, having been out of ecttcn production 
for the previous three years. These data are as of February 1, 1940. 
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Tatle 3.~- Last farm location of 500 new ground farmers, by race 


3 Total $ White 3 Neoro 
Location s Wumber 3:  Nuober : ‘Number 

Total : 500 400 100 
Louisiana : 

Mississippi Delta 3 333 240 93 

Red River Valley : 19 17 a 

Uplend Hills 3 &5 33 Zz 

Other 2 x Nae 1 Q 
Ni.ssissippi ; 

Miss.-Yazoo Delta : 15 12 3 

Other 3 2 29 2) 

Arkansas 3 15 15 0 

Texas ; 3 3 0 


Table 4.~ Place of birth of 500 new sround farmers, by race 


hal 


cea ne ee ae ee ee ae ee a 
white 


Location 
Total 


Louisiena 
Mississippi Delta 
Red River Valley 
Upland Hills 
Other 


Mississippi 
Mise.-Yazoo Delta 


Other 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Tilinois 
Kentucky 
North Carolina 


Texas 


as @¢ 8&2 33 #4 82 93 33 22 


s2 33 SS 22 393 83 93 88 GS 82 392 82 B22 38 D> Bd 


Lotal 3 3 Negro 
Number Number : Number 
500 490 100 
203 134 6&9 
a 25 g 
132 130 2 
a 6 55 
22 La 5 
62 52 10 
7 2 
23 20 3 
2 2 Q 
1 vA 0 
Pe 1 0 
5 5 0 
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Table 5.~ Place of birth of parents of new ground farmers, 
by sex and race 


’ 
; 


2 Total White t Negro 
Location 3 t 3 
: Wale : Femile: Mnle : Pempie: Yele :Female 
Total > 500 500 £00 400 100 200 
+4 
Louisiana : 
Wississippi Delta : 172 166 108 105 64 GL 
Red River Valley : 40 58) 52 32 8 8 
Uplend Hilis : 12g 122 126 118 3 4 
Other : 6 3 5 2 x 1 
Nonascertainable  :; 8 14 6 9 2 5 
Mississippi : 
Miss.-Yazoo Delta : 23 18 12 14 § 4 
Other : 62 64 52 54 10 10 
Nonascertainable : 12 20 10 18 a a 
Other States 2 
Arkansas : 24 27 2d a4 3 3 
Alabam "year A 13 12 i 2 2 
Texas . 3 5 9 , 9 Si - 
Virginia jo Ne 9) L fe) - - 
Kentucky : 9) 1 8) 1 © = 
Tllinois 8 2 a 2 2 “ = 
North Carolina z 3 Bs 1 1 ~ = 
South Caroling ne 8) 1 0 - = 
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fable 6.~ Number of years 500 new ground farmers spent on last 
farm, by race 


3 2 
Number of years Total : White : Negro 


on iast farm 


23 2% 2 


2 
AN ee RE AI BEARCAT REE ANAS S TLE DENN AEE CEEOL LI ANAC SEIN ELI IOC S ING CEILS SEL OE ahs! 
sNumber: Percent :Number :Percent :Number:Percent_ 


Oa a egehi< an ATELY 


? 
Total Pee) 00.9) OD 100.0 100 . 100.0 
Average years : 3.6 oe 4ok 
One + 45 9.0 30 765 15 15.0 
THO : 116 2302 95 2368 ak 21.0 
Three ¢ 134 26.8 118 29.5 16 16.0 
Pour ¢ G6 i a 70 L725 16 16.0 
Five 2: 43 8.6 35 $.8 g 8.0 
oix ae Ae Ay hod 6 6.0 
Seven ¢ 620 4.0 ube A 2 sau 
Bight z 9 108 sd eS 3 320 
Nine or more s 624 bok 12 340 12 12.0 


fable 7.— Number of years which new ground farmers usually spent 
on one plantation, by race 


Number of years : Total 
on one plantation ; 
Number: Percent : Number 3 Percent sNumber: Percent 


White Negro 


eo 28 oe 
22 38> oD 


Total IAS) ae |. deed 100.90 24 100.0 
2 
_ Average years 1: 3,6 35 409 
3 
One : g 5.5 2 het 6 25.0 
Two 3 AS 29.7 oy) 30.6 § 25.0 
Three $47 32.4 A3 ets eee 16.7 
Four 3 15 10.3 13 10.7 2 8.3 
Five a bao 12.0 16 1302 ae = 
Six 2 2 eG 3 bE ~~ ~ 
Seven 2 aaa, F ‘e » nf hed 
Bight : h. 2a8 4 ce <= ~ 
Nine or more : 9 6.2 4, Fe 5 20.8 
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Table 8.= Greatest mumber of years which new ground farmera spent 
on any plantation, by race 


z 


Total Thite : Negro 


2 + 9 


Number of years 
on any plantation 


> ar 82> 3S 


io 


:Number :Pexrcent :sNunber:Prercent:Number:Percent —__ 


Total : 5060 . 100.0 £400 300.0 100 100.0 
$ 
Average years : 4,5 hod Heol, 
: 
One t ALO 2.0 8 2,0 2 200 
Two 45 9.0 36 9.9 9 9,0 
‘Three gg Me 26.2 116 29.0 15. °° 25,0 
Four 3 RIA 22.8 94 2305 20 20.0 
Five 3 83 16, 6 64 16. 0 L9 19 ® 0 
Six 2 48 9.6 38 9.5 , 10 10,0 
Seven >: 30 6.0 24, 6.90 6 6.0 
Bight S ode Ao% 7 1.8 5 5,0 
Nine or more be 427 5h 13 32 sie 14.0 
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Table 9.~ Year in which new ground farmers left last plantation, 
by Sise of plantation and by race 


NT ate as 


Pate of separation $ 3 : 
and : Total i: Bhite <; Hegro 
size of plantation : : $ 
: Number: Number 3: Number 
3 
Total - all years 2 429 364 65 
Size of plantation: 2 
Less than 200 acres 3 144 139 5 
200<£99 acres : L54 121 33 
500-999 acres z: 56 39 1? 
1000 aeres and over : 95 65 10 
Left plantation 1937-32 ; 3126 92 34. 
Size of plantation: ¢ 
Lesa than 200 acres : &2 BS) 3 
200-499 acres e335 19 LA, 
500-999 acres +, 2s 13 11 
1000 acres and over : 27 21 6 
3 
Left plantation 1936 >; 135 101 L4 
Sise of plentation: z 
less than 200 acres >: 634 = FI 1 
200-499 acrea : 49 £0 9 
500-999 acres > Fd eo 1 
1060 acres and cver 25 15 = 
Left plantation 1935 : $3 T2 Es 
Size of piantation: 3 
Less then 200 acres 2 29 28 1 
2002499 acres : BR 25 " 
500~999 acres : 3 6 2 
1000 acres and over 2: IW 13 1 
3 
left plantation 1934 eae 51 pe 
Size of plantation: 2 
Less than 200 acres s 149 19 = 
200-499 acros : 26 26 ~ 
500-999 acres $ 4 3 - 
1000 acres and over : 3 , 
Left plantation 1933- 204-55 £6 5 
Size of plantation: 3 
Less then 200 acres : 20 20 = 
200-499 acres 2 VW a bn 9 3 
500-999 acres : 6 é 2 
1000 acres and over $c: teas 13 ~ 
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Table 10.= Former tenure status of 500 new ground farmers, by 


race 
3 ; > 3 mate 
$ Total os thite $ eero 
Tenure status ; : : ae 
: Number ;: Percent : Number : Percent : Number ; Percent 
3 
Total : §00 100.0 400 100,0 100 100,90 
g 
Croppers : 326 65.2 253 63.3 73 73.0 
Share tenants : 145 29.0 121 30.2 24 a 
Cash renters : 29 5.8 26 6.5 3 3.0 
? a Pa 


Table 11.<- Temure status of fethers of 500 new ground farmers, by 
race 


t : 
: thite : Negro 
t : 

Number ; Percent : Number : Percent : Number 1: Percent 
500 


3 
3 
3 
3 
Fotal 2 100.0 £206 100.0 169 100.0 
3 
Cash renter 3 45 9.0 42 10.7 2 2,0 
Standing renter: 5 1.0 5 4.2 S é 
Gropper ': 231 46.2 143 35.8 88 $3.0 
Share tenant. : 37 v PY 7 §.0 5 5.0 
Owner / : 179 35.8 175 43.8 4 4.0 
Dees not apply : 3 0.6 2 0.5 1 1.0 
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Table 12.~ Tenure status of fathers of 326 former croppers, by 
race 


: 2 
Total ; Phite 3 legro 
.femure status F 


* 


> > 2% 


hd 


Pint Re a ee AES BAS EG, eB ADD D9 it ae INTC MDI ak, i LRA Ee SR 
: Number 3; Percent : Number : Percent : Nurber : Percent 


7 
& 


3 

Total : 326 100.0 253 100.0 73 100.0 
3 

Cash renter eae’ a | 6.4 ai 8.3 - = 

Standing renter: 4 1.2 & 1.6 = = 

Share tenant : 23 Tad 20 7.9 3 &s1 

Owmer : li2 344 1093 asi 3 hee 

irrelevant : 3 0.9 2 0.8 i 1.4 


fable 13.~ Percent increase in owner-operated farms in North 
Louisiana Delta, by parish, by race, 1925<35% 


gues 2 19RD. 3°1925 2 1950. +: 1945 =: 190 


: 
: 
: : 
Parish s to : to : to 2 to 35 : to 
ese 3 1 : 1930 3: 19 2193 3: 2 
: Percent: Percent: Percent: Percent: Percent: Percent 
é | 
Fotal 3 17.6 Zed 13.5 Slee 38.3 2,8 
Gatahoula 2 Lad 19.7 ~ 24 25.2 Age m5 0 
Concordia : 20.9 65.8 0.0 76.0 125,.0 18.5 
East Carroll : 21.6 32.8 ~19.0 122.5 65.9 - 9.0 
Pranklin : 6.3 4.2 ° 4.3 15.4 17.0 6.5 
Madison s: 18 45.2 aa. 45.7 ~14.8 43.5 
Richland 7 13.6 42.1 13.9 50.1 12.4 $.3 
Tensas s 52.9 39.1 gt Pye 31.6 205.3 51.7 
West Carroll : 45.8 41.9 59.4 46.5 36.7 13.4 


* Source: Publications of Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Although not all of these farms are new ground farme, it 
seens certain that a considerable proportion of the increase resulted 
from clearing of cutover land. 
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fable 14.- Fertility ratio of 500 new ground families ard 
selected north Louisiana parishes by race, 1930 


ee 82 4¢ &6 
ya) 
2 


me 


3 
Ape group ; New : : New : 
ground: Delta : pround: Deltas : ground: Delia 


Fertility ratio 514-7 501.4 717.3 574.7 445.9 


oe @8 


Number of children 
Under 5 years 224 5,977 272 2,006 50 3,859 

Number of females 
20-44 years 


ce 88 #8 8 


434 1,612 347 2,922 87 8,653 


oe 


fable 15.<- Size of households of 500 new ground farmers, by race 


Total households ; Vhite households : Negro households 


Numbex in; 
households : Number : Percent: Number : Percent : Number : Percent 
Total : 500 100.0 £00 100,90 100 300.0 
3 
One 3 Q 0 9 9 0 '@) 
Two : & 16.4 55 13.8 27 27.0 
Three : 93 18.6 75 18.8 Ls 18.0 
Four z 1LoO 2260 &4 3.0 26 26.0 
Five : 103 20.6 87 21.8 16 16.0 
Six > 654 10, 47 2S 9 7.0 
Seven ee = aX ‘ 2.0 
Richt : 43 ; 10 ‘ 3.0 
Nine : 10 1.6 
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Table 16.- School grades completed by heads and by wives of ner 
grou, householés by race, 1939 


2 
Grade : Total. : VYhite 
conpleted 2 Maile :Femele: Hale poate: Hale vires 
ssuumbers number s number s number :mumber: nunibexr 
z 
Total. $494 485 238 368 96 of 
i 
None s 8 75 33 18 53 57 
First ae 10 5 0 La 10 
Second : % faa 60 29 LA 15 
Thind : 61 62 54, 56 4 6 
Fourth : 8&1 65 Th 60 7 5 
Fifth : 4/7 76 47 re 0 3 
Sixth : 48 47 43 47 8) 8) 
Seventh : §2 42 49 42 3 ) 
Eighth eee § 29 ah 29 9 9 
Attersied High Schook ;: 26 56 26 55 0 uf 
Finished High School 3 2 8 2 g 0 0 
Attended College : +O Q +) a) ) fe) 
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Table 17.- Sine of farm of 500 new grow farmers by parish and 
by race 


Size of ferm and Total : Vihi te | Negro 


> ee 


pariah of residence .—-~iiuher 3 Number 3 lumber 
g 
Total t §00 409 100 
(1) Tencas : 
Less than 41 acres 2 al 15 me 
4i<80 acres 2 5 4 pi 
81 acres and more : a 3 we 
2 
(2) Bast Carroll 3 
Less than 41 acres 3 45 15 30 
41-80 acres 3 2 gs a 
81 acres and more 3 a se L 
(3) Hest Carrol: 
Less than 41 acres $ tah 121 2 
41-80 acres 3 a9 19 = 
Bl acres and nore 2 7 ~ = 
g 
(4) . 
Less than 41 acres k 67 43 2b, 
41-80 acres t 319 16 3 
Gi acres and more 8 4 4 o 
f 
(5) a 
Less than acres 3 LA 104 10 
41-80 acres : 48 47 1 
82. seres and more $ 5 5 ws 
3 
{6) Gonco 2 
Leas than acres 3 a8 § a3 
41-80 acres 2 ne - ua 
$1 acres and more z ” 2 “ 
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Table 18.- Size of farm and 1939 acreage in cultivation of new ground 
farmers by former tenure status 


y : Farms 3: Average acres 3 Average size 
Former § sxreporting: im cro of fara 

tenure status: ; Total : White : Negro : Total ; White : Negro 
s_ Number soperatesoperated:cperated; acres 2 acres 3 acres 
Total 2 429 1735 38.8: 13.0 4403 4602 33.3 

3 
Cropper mmr" 16.6 17.3 136k 435 45.0 35.8 
Shere tenant : 128 18.2 19.3. 1264 4304 46.4 2545 
Cash renter 3: 27 BR oly 22.8 316.5 56.6 57.6 43.9 
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Table 19,< Types of purchasing contracts held by 500 new ground 
farmers in North Louisiana Delts, 1936-39 


§ $ 


“fypes of 3 Total White 3 Negro 
purchasing 3; een | : 
contracts _: Number 3; Percent : Number 3; Percent 3; Number ; Percent 
2 
Totel : 500 100.0 400 100,0 100 100,0 
2 
Gontract No. ls aA 44 aa 505 = = 
Contract No. 2: 376 1502 325 61.3 51 51.0 
Contract No. 3: ai hot ai Soa = > 
Contract No. 4: 2 024 2 0,5 = 2 
Contract No. 53 i 0.2 = - i Li 
Contract No, 63 2 0.4 ~ ~ 2 2.0 
Contract No. 7:2 Li, Roa = fo a 11.0 
Gontract No, 8; 2 0.4 2 0.5 o = 
Not reported 63 12.6 28 7,0 35 35.0 


*See discussion on Terms of Purchasing Gontracts for a description of 
the types on page 31, 
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Table 20.=— Source of money for dowm payments by 500 new cround 
farmers by race 


Source of money 2 Total Vhite : Negro 
for down payment : 3 ca cae tees 
:Number: Percent ;sNumber ; Percent ; Number ;Percent 


Total s 500 3.00.0 400 30.0 100 20,0 
& 
No down payment : 465 93.0 377 94.3 88 88.0 
Savings 3 28 5.6 17 A ae 11,0 
Soldier's bonus t-<2 9.4 Zz 0.5 ox “ 
Borrowed & 2 904 2 0.5 & 
Cther ee 9.6 2 0.5 yD 1.0 
3 


Table 21.~ Agencies and interest rates charged for furnishing new ground 
farmers during first year as owner by race, 1938-39 


Agencies end interest : Totel ' White ; _ Negro 


rates charged Number ; Percent :liumber : Percent :Number:; Percent __ 
Fi 
Total s 500 100,0 400 100.0 2100 106.0 
: 3 
Total ; 4g 3.8 19 A = e. 
Interest rabe percent ; 
iss aes 8 0,2 ut 0.2 = a 
6 z 3 1.6 8 ae0 oo > 
8 e-46 2.0 10 2.5 - = 
3 
Nerchant z 
~ Pobal. : 318 63.6 239 59.9 79 79.0 
Interest rate percent 3 
6 Fi 4 0.8 3 0.3 1 4.09 
8 3 2 0.4 2 0,5 pa HS 
10 3 44. Bo2 377 9.3 4 4,0 
12 3 135 27.0 122 30.5 24,3 13,0 
15 : 8&9 17.8 ao 13.8 34. 34.0 
20 or more at 9.4 an 5.0 pg f 27.0 
: 
Farm Security Adminis, : 
Total : 68 13.6 57 1463 aia 11.0 
interest rate percent ; 
4 3 24 baS 19 4.8 5 5. 0 
43 eee ease ei dO: Sia eu5 fat 
5 : 34 6.8 2g 7.0 6 6,0 
3 
Farm Credit 3 
To 3 2 5.8 a5 6.2 4 4.0 
Interest rate percent 2 
4 | 2 2 5.8 25 6.2 he 
3 
Other ry 
Total a 8 1.6 8 2.0 — > 
Interest rate percent 3 
dg : im > 10,8 Ler a5 ee te 
5 2 3 0.6 3 0,8 on i 
6 gare) 0.2 : 0.2 ve a 
3 
Not furnished first year : 
ag owner eee =! 11.6 52 12.9 6 6.0 
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Table 22, Average cash income from sil sources of 500 new ground 
families by race, 1939 


. Total : White Negro 

gate sce lea dante ec ava ela ceded aha noah a scotadasiinecesgabiat lariat necehiabniott acres iiaeeeatiad endl eopebucaadcbhuadhegphvsiecaag 

Source of income: Families :Average: Families :Averaga; Families :Averaga 
reporting; income sreporting: income :reporting:; income 


3 Number 2Dollers: Number 3Do ; Nyenber :Doliaxvs 


2 
Total. : 427 255.9% 362 270.09 65. 177.18 
3 
Cash jobs 3 RA 172.04 19 176,73 3 146.66 
Crop sales : 423 233,88 353 251.098 65 1.66 .'75 
livestock sales : 38 33,58 34, 35.88 4 14.00 
Livestock prod. 3 
sales 3 65 20.62 53 21,85 12 15.37 
Relief 2 2h 72.62 21. F262 = _ 
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Table 23.<- Number of new ground families residing in houses having 
specified number of rooma, by race, 1939 


Number of : Total White Negro 

aoe s Number : Percent : Number : Percent 3 Number ; Percent 

3 
Total 2 500 100.0 400 100.0 100 100.0 

3 
one 1/ : 2h ho2 6 1.5 15 15,0 
Twe ¢ dab Ahok 70 1765 51 51.0 
Three z 165 33 60 14k 35 3 aby oky gD 
Four 3s 153 30.6 145 36.3 8 8.0 
Five 30 6.6 31 Tod 2 2.0 

Over five $ 7 164 7 a By = us 


a ‘ 3 teed tenit Rs a Sead sia ciastoprencceimh eisalarci nice ile ome iad ehndhcbel ey van cee 
2/ One tent cecupled by a white family included in this group. 
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Table 24.= Number of houses of new ground families having glassed 
windows, by race 


Condition of : _—=s_—«sToetel t White Fee ER Oe 8 
windows ber 2 P % fumber : Percent ; Iimeber : Percent 


2 

Total : 500 100.0 400 100.0 100 100.0 
None glassed +: 151 30.2 92. 23.0 59 59.0 
Some glassed : 109 2108 99 24,08 10 10.0 
All glassed : 237 47 4 206 51.5 32 31.0 
No windows : 3 0.6 3 0.7 0 0.0 


Table 25.< Number of houses of new ground families having screened 
windows, by race 


Condition of : Total : White : Negro ae 
indowrs 3 ; Percent 3 Number : Percent : Number : Percent _ 
Total ; 500 100.0 400 100.0 100 100.0 

None screened ; 208 41.6 Es, 31.8 81 821.0. 
Some sereened : 137 27 4 130 32.5 7 7.0 
All sereened ; 152 3004 140 35.0 12 12.0 
No windows : 3 0.6 3 0.7 0 0.0 


Table 26.=- Homes of new ground families having specified household 
equipment and conveniences, by race 


Household — ; Total 3 White £ Negro _ E 
conveniences : Number ; Percent : Number _; Percent : Number : Percent_ 
3 
Total : 500 = £00 = 100 = 
; en 
Flectricity : ni O02 nt 0.3 '¢) - 
Sereened porch: 72 WA04 71 17.8 1 1.0 
Radio Bi etic bo 2.6 13 3.3 9 = 
Newspaper : 275 55.0 264 66.0 pa 712.0 
Sewing machine: 203 40.6 181 45-3 22 22.0 
Tee box Po 293 18.6 91 22.8 2 200 
Phonograph 2 69 13.8 60 15.0 9 9,0 
Running water ; 2 04 2 0.5 0 = 
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